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" I bless the entire world. Have never hated or wronged
anyone. This last was not a wrong unless God deems it so,
and it is with him to damn or bless me."

These extracts from Booth's diary reveal the influences
that controlled him in the great tragedy in which he became
the principal actor.

#              #              #              *              *

The death of Booth was only a lesser tragedy than the
death of Mr. Lincoln.

Following the murder and escape of Booth a small military
force was organized hastily under the direction and com-
mand of Colonel Lafayette C. Baker, a detective in the serv-
ice of the War Department. The force consisted of about
thirty men chiefly convalescents from the army hospitals in
Washington. Colonel Everton G. Conger was in command
of the expedition, and his testimony contains a clear account
of what transpired at Garrett's Farm, where Booth was
captured and shot. Conger reached Garrett's Farm on the
night of the 25th of April, or the early morning of the 26th.
The men were posted around the tobacco shed in which
Booth and Herold were secreted and their surrender was
demanded by Conger. Booth refused to surrender and ten-
dered, as a counter proposition, a personal contest with the
entire force. Herold surrendered. Upon Booth's persistent
refusal to surrender, a fire was lighted in a corner of the
building. Booth then came forward with his carbine in his hand
and engaged in conversation with Lieut. L. Byron Baker.
While so engaged a musket was fired from the opposite side
of the shed and Booth fell, wounded fatally in the neck, at
or near the spot where Mr. Lincoln had been struck. Conger
had given orders to the men not to shoot under any circum-
stances. The examination disclosed the fact that the shot
was fired by a sergeant, named Boston Corbett. When
Colonel Conger asked Corbett why he shot without orders